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THIS WEEK: 
The Scottish National Dictionary 
Commonwealth Printed Ordinances 
Spanish Documents concerning English 


OTES AND QUERIES is published every 
Friday, at 14 Burleigh Street, London 
w.c.2. (Telephone: Temple Bar 7576). Sub- 
scriptions (£2 2s, a year, U.S.A. $10., includ- 
ing postage, two half-yearly indexes and two 
cloth binding cases, or £1 15s, 4d, a year, 
U.S.A. $9.61. without binding cases) should be 
sent to the Manager. 


Memorabilia. 


R the last fortnight these islands have 

been exposed to a series of gales of excep- 
tional violence. The weather statisticians 
have been busy recording ‘‘ records,’’ but 
their figures for comparison go back only to 
the mid-nineteenth century. The anemo- 
meter was not invented when what is still 
known to Irish centenarians as ‘‘ the great 
wind’ wrought such havoc; and the violence 
of the storm which ‘‘o’er pale Britannia | 
pass’'d ’’ in 1703 can only be judged by such | 
facts as that it blew the Eddystone light- 
house into the sea. That a Bishop was 
killed in his bed was proof rather that 
nature is no respecter of persons than that 
she was producing what the newspapers 
oddly call ‘©100 m.p.h. gusts ’’ ; but the inci- 
dent was sufficiently disturbing for Queen 
Anne to proclaim a day for national prayer 
and humiliation. 


[HE house at 17, Gough Square, London, 

which Dr. Johnson occupied from 1748 to 
1759, and in which he compiled the greater 
part of his dictionary, is to be preserved for 
the nation. It was purchased many years 
ago by Mr. Cecil Harmsworth, who has now 
formed a body of governors to hold the pro- 
perty in trust for the nation. At a dinner) 
in Dr. Johnson’s House on Wednesday, Mr. 
Harmsworth handed over to the governors 
the trust deed and the documents relating to 
the securities with which he had endowed 
the trust. 


THE origin of the phrase, ‘‘ mad as a 
hatter’? has often been discussed, but 
never satisfactorily explained. Sir Austen 
Chamberlain has an ingenious suggestion in | 
the Times Literary Supplement :— | 
My friend, the late Mr. Leverton Harris, used | 
to claim that the [hatter] was a relative of his 
own, William Henry Miller, who first entered 
Parliament as member for the borough of New- | 
castle-under-Lyme in 1830. The story told by | 
A 


him was that Miller, being carried by his sup- 
porters bare-headed through the streets after 
the declaration of the poll, got a touch of the 
sun which rendered him eccentric, and that 
being a partner in the firm of Christy, hat 
manufacturers, he was given the sobriquet 
which has since become proverbial. On re- 
ferring to Dod’s “‘ Parliamentary Companion ” 
for 1835, I find Miller described as ‘‘ nephew of 
Mr. Christy, the celebrated hat manufacturer,” 
and in 1836 “as nephew of Mr. Christy, the 
wholesale hatter, who has a large manufactory 
in the borough.” After 1836 the reference to 
the connexion with Mr, Christy disappears, Is 
it possible that what he had first accepted as a 
title of honour become odious to him owing to 
the jokes of his fellow-members? 


FROM the Parker Gallery, which is almost 

a branch of the Royal Navy, comes a 
most comprehensive catalogue entitled ‘ Old 
Historical Prints.’ This firm, which was 
founded as early as 1750, specialises in naval 
pictures and prints, but it has also fine col- 
lections of merchant vessels and yachts, as 
well as military prints of all kinds, which 
may be seen in the beautiful rooms at 
28, Berkeley Square. 


M*® Campbell Dodgson’s series of five 

volumes containing some 200 facsimiles 
of the drawings of old masters, will be com- 
ae early next year. Each is limited to 
25 copies, and a prospectus may be had 
from Messrs, Batsford, 


‘QIX Vaudois Poems: From the Walden- 

sian Manuscripts in the University 
Libraries of Cambridge, Dublin, and 
Geneva,’ edited by the Rev. H. J. Chaytor, 


Fellow of St. Catharine’s College, will be 
— by the Cambridge University 
ress early in the coming year. Five of the 


poems are now edited for the first time. 
Mr. Chaytor’s edition includes an introduc- 
tion, notes, translations and a glossary. 


AT Sotheby’s last week Miss Lushington’s 

silver wine-cup of 1646, engraved with 
the Merchant Taylor Company’s arms was 
sold for £812, or £70 an ounce. 


THE first limited editions are announced of 
the Hesperides Press, the principal aim 
of which is to give to each book “ that indivi- 
duality of treatment in design and produc- 
tion without which no fine edition is worthy 
of the name.” <A reprint of ‘A Greene 
Forest,’ by John Maplet, a forerunner of 
Gerards and Topsell, is promised for 
January. First published in 1567, and writ- 
ten round the habits of and contemporary 
superstitions associated with various plants, 
animals, and minerals, the work is now 
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extremely rare. Mr. W. H. Davies has con- 
tributed an introduction to the new edition. 


EE hundred years ago King Charles 

I ratified a charter granted by 
Henry VIII, and the Cambridge University 
Press issued its first copy of the Authorised 
Version of the Bible. The famous press has 
continued to print the A.V. to this day, and 
to celebrate the fact it has published an 
attractive little pamphlet, with appropriate 
illustrations, which records the bibliograph- 
ical history of the Bible at Cambridge. One 
fact, among others, is new to us and perhaps 
to most of our readers. During the War sets 
of printing plates of Bibles were surrendered 
for conversion into munitions ! 


" I AM engaged in the preparation of a life 

of Edwin De Leon, who was American 
Consul-General to Egypt in 1853, later the 
personal representative of President Jefferson 
Davis to England and France. After the 
American Civil War he made his home in 
London, was a member of the Garrick Club 
and a personal friend of Thackeray. I am 
exceedingly anxious to secure any references, 
papers, letters, personal reminiscences or dates 
concerning him, his family or his work, and 
should greatly appreciate any suggestions 
from your readers, addressed to me.’’—Helen 
Hennig, 1520 Senate Street, Columbia, South 
Carolina, U.S.A. 


. VicToRY of the Papacy’ is the title of 

the sixth volume of The Cambridge 
Medieval History. This deals for the most 
part with the thirteenth century, but con- 
tains, in addition, chapters on trade and com- 
merce, warfare and architecture, religion and 
learning, which are not confined to that 
period. 


‘ ScorrisH Family History: A Guide to 

Works of Reference on the History and 
Genealogy of Scottish Families,’ by Mar- 
garet Stuart, will shortly be published by 
Messrs. Oliver and Boyd. 


i a we may judge from a catalogue just issued 

by Mr. Sexton, of St. Leonard’s Road, 
Bexhill, Sussex, and from other evidence, 
first editions of Anthony Trollope’s books are 
in great demand. For example, for the 1864 
edition of ‘Can You Forgive Her?’ nine 
guineas is asked, and fifteen guineas for ‘ The 
Three Clerks.’ We have often wished that 
the Oxford Press would bring out ‘Can You 
Forgive Her?’ in the World’s Classics. It is 
virtually unprocurable. 


Two Hundred Years Ago. 


From the University Spectator, and Weekly 
Journal, Saturday, December 13, 1729, 


Epsom, Dec. 9. This Morning, between 
eight and nine o’Clock, his Royal Highnefs, 
accompany’d by feveral Persons of Quality 
came to this Town, in order to Fox hunt 
with the Duke of Grafton; and foon after 
they fet out, and ftay’d till about two o’Clock 
but the Wind blowing hard they had no 
Sport, not finding a Fox. Hie Royal High. 
nefs dined here, and in the Evening, return’d 
to St. James’s, The Bells in this Town and 


at Leatherhead rung on his paffing thro’, 
and the Country People expreffed great 
Satiffaction. 

London. A great Dispute has arifen 


between the Dean and Chapter, and the 
Canons of Windfor, on the latter’s claiming 
certain Privileges. 


Stephen Martin Leake, Esq; _ succeeds 
Peter Lenevre, Esq; decd. in the office of 
Norroy King of Arms, by the Gift of the 
—— Hon. the Earl of Suffex. 

harles Green, ‘Esq; is appointed Lan- 
cafter Herald at Arms, in the Room of 
Stephen Martin Leak, Esq; now Norroy 
King at Arms. 


The Geefe in St. James’s Park having 
deftroy’d the Gravel Walks and done great 
Damage to the Royal Gardens at Kenfington, 
the Karl of Effex hath ordered them all to 
be shot by the Keepers. 


A Petitions has lately been prefented to his 
Majefty, relating to fome Impofitions which 
have been put upon the Inhabitants of New 
England by the late Governors touching the 
Fifhery there, fetting forth, That great 
Advantages might have been made by the 
killing of Grampuffes or young Whales, but 
that fuch Impofts have been laid that the 
Inhabitants could get nothing thereby. This 
Affair, we hear, is, by his Majefty, referred 
to a Committee of the Council. 

Laft Thurfday ended the Sittings of the 
Court of King’s-Bench for London: An 
Information directed by the Court of 
Chancery, to try whether there is an ancient 
Common Foot Way leading from Princes: 
street through Drapers’ Court into Lothbury, 
was there tried before the Lord Chief Justice 
Raymond. Many Witneffes teftify’d their 
Knowledge of its being so... 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


fHE SCOTTISH NATIONAL 
DICTIONARY. 


quiz following list comprises words or 
phrases about which further information 
Readers can help us in two 


is desired. 
ways 

(1) By letting us know in what district 
they have heard the word in use and with 
what meaning. 

(2) By making an excerpt of the sentence 
where the word occurs in any local or general 
Scottish writer from c. 1700 onwards. 

For convenience, the excerpt should be 
written on a slip of paper (64 in. x 4 in.), 
with the catchword in block letters on the top 
left-hand corner. First should come the 
name of the district, second the name of the 
author, third the title of the book, fourth the 
chapter and page. If any other edition than 
the first is used it should be noted (ed. 3, 
etc.). Quotations from the New English 
Dictionary, the English Dialect Dictionary 
and Supplement, or Jamieson’s Dictionary 
and Supplement are not required. 


A’ane.—Everyone. 

Abbreviate.—Abridgement. 

Abefoir.—Formerly. 

Abeis, abies, (prep.).—1. In comparison 
with. 2. In addition to. 3. Except. 

Abhor.—1. Fill with horror. 2. Shrink with 
horror. 3. View with horror. 

Abidden.—Waited for. 

Abide—An abode or stay. 

Abiel (adv.).—In shelter. 

Ablach.—An insignificant creature; a dwarf; 
mangled remains; a little fragment. 

Able—1. Rich. 2. Substantial (of a house). 

Ables, yeables, yibbles.—Perhaps. 

Able-sea, yeable-sea, yable-sea.—It may be so, 
perhaps. 

— (abune) the breath.—Across the fore- 
ead. 


Aboon (abune) the bree.—Above water. 
Aboot (adv.).—Recovered from illness. 
Aboot (adv.).—Into the bargain. 
boot awa wi’t.—Nearly dead. 
Aboot one’s han’.—On hand. 
Aboots.—In the neighbourhood of. 
Aboot speech. —Circumlocution. 
Aboot with (to be).—To deal with. 
In aboot.—1. Into the place, as ‘‘ come in 


aboot.’’ 2. In strict discipline, as ‘‘ keep 
in aboot.’”’ 3. Round, as ‘‘ get in aboot.” 

Abound.—Destined. 

Abraid.—Abroad. 

Abreast.—Breast high. 

Abrede (v.).—To publish widely. 

Abrede (adv.).—1l. Spread abrede—expand. 
2. Knock abrede—flatten. 

Abrede (adv.).—Asunder. 

Absconse.—To hide. 

Absolute.—Unconditional, imperative. 

Absove, absoue (v.).—To absolve. 

Abstinence.—A truce. 

Abstract.—Apart, withdrawn from. 

Abstraklous.—Obstreperous, cross-tempered. 

Abuiliments, abuilyiements. — 1. Arms. 2. 
Robes of office. 3. Garments. (See Boula- 
ments. ) 

Abulyiet, abelyet.—Clothed. 

Abuse.—To disuse, give up the practice of a 
thing. 

Abusioun, abusion.—1. Abuse. 2. Deceit. 

Abye.—1. v. To pay dearly for. 2. v. To 
endure. 3. adv. Since, ago. 

Acause.—Because. 

Accedens.—An old term used in reference to 
rent in money. 

Accept.—With object inf., e.g., ‘“‘ accept to 
be deacon of such a corporation.” 

Accesse.—Permission to return to the Church 
again. 

Accidence.—Accident, a slip (of memory). 

Accomie, accumie.—A species of mixed metal. 

Accomptable.—Accountable, 

Accoont.—To lay one’s account with. 

Accord.—To agree. 

Accosting.—Courting, paying address to. 

Ache.—To cause pain. 

Acherspyre, ackerspyre.—This term is used 
in connection with the malting of barley. 
The roots of the barley ear germinate first ; 
in Scotland they are said to ‘‘ coom.’’ Then 
after some time the leaf begins to press out- 
ward from the upper end of the ear and 
this is the time for malting. This sprout 
at the upper end is called the acherspire. 
The word is also used as a verb. 

Ackadent.—Spirituous liquor of some kind, 

Acker, aiker.—Ripple on water. 

Acker, aiker, aker, akker, akkir, awkir.— 
Fragments, bits. 

Acquisition.—The act of acquiring by pur- 
chase or barter. 

Acre-braid.—Lineal measure, as long as one 
side of an acre. 

Actual minister.—One who is ordained to the 
ministry and not merely licensed to preach. 

Adaes, adoes.—1. Occupation or business. 
2. Concern or importance. 
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Adder, ether, ete.—The dragon-fly. 

Adder-bell.—A dragon-fly. 

Additione.—e.g., ‘‘ selling of victuall by 
additione.” 

Address.—1. v. To prepare a corpse for the 

rave. 2. n, Adjustment, redress. 

Adience.—To gie adience, to make room. 

Adiest, a’taist, athaist.—On this side of, as 
opposed to ayont. 

Adiscens, adisens.—Hearing. 

Adjoyned.—Added. 

Admiration.—A marvel. 

Admire.—To wonder at. 

Adreich (adv.).—At a distance. 

Adstrict.—To restrict in tenure. 

Adultery.—Adulteration. 

Advert.—To turn towards, to direct towards, 
to grant or to send. Hence, to control. 

Advisement.—Advice. 

Advise with.—To consult. 

Ae.—In the forms yae, yeh, yih, ya, eae, 
meaning one, 

Ae ane.—One only. 

Ae-bout ridge.—A ridge formed by a single 
-“ pout,” or the length of a furrow in 
ploughing. 

A’een.—Everyone. 

A’eer daidies.—The first or smartest of the 
lot. 

Aefaldness.—Simplicity, goodness, upright- 
ness. 

Ae fur-brae, Ae fur-land.—Ground which ad- 
mits of being ploughed in one direction only 
on account of its steepness, 

Aesome.—Lonely, single, of one mind. 

Aesomeness.—Loneliness. 

Afear.—To make afraid. 

Afeir.—For fear that. 

Aff (prep.). — Indicating source or origin, 
e.g., ‘‘ His father that was the third aff 
Glenstrae.”’ 

Aff-and-on.—Uncertain, unsettled, used also 
in relating to bargaining. Also, lodging on 
same floor of a house. 

Aff at the knot.—Without control of oneself. 

Aff at the nail.—Out of all bounds of reason. 

Affcast.—1. Outcast. 2. Cast off clothes, 

Affcoupins.— Meaning? e.g., ‘‘ tell us a’ the 
outgauns, incomings, doonpoorins, and aff- 
coupins in the parish.”’ 

Aff-fa’ens.—A falling off, 
deterioration. 

Aff-fall.—A dropping, a scrap fallen off. 

Affgang.—1. An outlet. 2. A commencement, 
start, outset. 

Affgangin’.—1. n. The amount or proportion 
of a crop due to the out-going tenant of a 

.farm who leaves while the crop is growing. 
2. adj. of a tenant—out-going, leaving. 


a decline, a 


Affgate.—1. An outlet, exit; a sale or market 
for goods. 2. An excursion from home, 

Affgaun.—See Affgangin’ above. 

Affgo.—1. Commencement. 2. Bout. 

Affgoing.—See Affgangin’ above. 

Affpit.—1. A delay or disappointment. 2. 
One who procrastinates or causes delay. 
Affset.—1l. A start, beginning. 2. A hind- 

rance, delay. 

Afisklent.—To turn aside. 

Afftak.—1. A deduction (in argument). 2. 
A deduction (in wages). 

Affward.—Away from. 

Aff the nail.—Tipsy. 

Affection.—Self-will, obstinacy. 

Affectioun.—Relationship, affinity. 

Affend.—W ard off. 

Afferme.—To make firm, confirm, to con- 
stitute. 

Affey, affy.—To trust, give confidence to. 

Affidate.—A ffianced. 

Afiley’d.—Frightened. 

Affyance (n.).—Trust. 

Affrayit.—Made afraid. 

Affrayitly.—Derived from above. 

Afit.—-Up and about after illness. 

Aflat.—F lat. 

Aflaught (adv.).—Lying flat. 

Afley.—To dismay, discomfit. 

Aflocht, aflought.—Agitated, in a flutter. 

Afordale.—In hand for future use; still alive, 

Afore-fit.—Indiscriminately. 

Afore-hand.—In advance. 

Afore the stem.—A large sleeping bunk in a 
fishing boat. 

Afouth.—In abundance. 

Aftcrap, eftcrap (n.).—1. The second crop. 
2. Grass that springs up amongst the 
stubble after the crop is out. 

Aftcrap (v.).—I»> take two successive crops 
of the same kind from a field. 

Aftest.—Most frequently. 

Boulaments, bouliments, boulyiments, bulyie- 
ments, bulziements, buljamets, bullaments, 
belliments, boluments (see abuiliments).— 
1. Old clothes. 2. Odds and ends. 3. Tent 


flap. 
W. Grant. 


THE KING’S SHIPS. 
CHARLES SERGISON’s LISTS OF THE 
Royat Navy. 
Additions and Removals to 1719. 
(See ante pp. 348, 367, 401). 
475. Prymovrts, 64, 4th rate (921 59/94)T. 
Built at Plymouth by Jno. Lock. Added 3 
May, 1708. Re-built Chatham 1722 a 
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(956)T. Action off Cape Nicholas 3 Aug., | Added 18 Nov., 1708. (Third vessel of the 
1746. Capture of Port Louis, Hispanolia, 8| name—I1st, 1696 (373)T. Built Redbridge by 
March, 1748. Jos. Knowler. Added 1 Aug., 1696. ‘‘ Lost 


476. Worcester Prize, 14 (140)T. 6th 
rate. Retaken by a Dutch Privat'. Added 
14 June, 1708. (See No, 416.) 

477. Wo.rFe, 50 (65)T. sloop. ‘‘ Retaken 
by ye Speepwett.”’ Added 21 June, 1708. 
(See No. 351.) ; 

478. Prarie, 42 (559)T. Sth rate. Built 
at Rotherhith by Rd. Burchett. Added 5 
Aug., 1798. With Lyme at capture of Pirate 
Queen ANNE’s RevencE, 40, Edward Hatch, 
91 Nov., 1718. In 1740, under Capt. M. 
Mitchell, she sailed as one of Commodore 
Anson’s squadron but returned from the 
South Atlantic. 

479. Sapurre, 42, 5th rate. Built at 
Portsmouth by Thos. Podd. Added 3 Sept., 
1708. With unsuccessful expedition to force 
the passage of the un-surveyed River St. 
Lawrence 18 Aug., 1711. (No mention found 
at later date.) 

480. EnpEavour Transpt. (211)T. hoy. 
Built at Plymouth by Jno. Lock. Added 18 
Sept., 1708. Sold at the Navy Office 50 July, 
1713, to Sam Eyre for £550. 

481. Sweepstakes, 32 (416)T. 5th rate. 
Built at Woolwich by Rd. Stacey. Added 20 
Sept., 1708. (Fourth vessel of the name—Ist 
1523; 2nd 1539; 3rd 1660). ‘‘ Surrendered 
(Capt. Samuel Mead) 190 men 40 guns to two 
French Men-of-Warr one of 40 the other of 
26 guns, off Scilly 16 April, 1709.” 

482. SprepWELt Prize, 20 (155)T. 6th rate. 
“Taken by ye SPprEDWELL.’’ Added 4 Oct., 
1708. (No further mention.) 

483. Cyerster, 54, 4th rate. Built at 
Chatham by Ben Roswell. Added 7 Oct., 
1708. Action with French Grorrevx in 1709; 
Port Royal (Annapolis) Sept., 1710; unsuc- 
cessful St. Lawrence River expedition 18 
Aug., 1711; West Indies 1741. Reduced to 
hospital ship Aug., 1743. 

. Dramonp, 42 (536)T. 5th rate. Built 
at Blackwall by Wm. Johnson, Esq. Added 
12 Oct., 1708. Detached from fleet off St. 
Lawrence 18 Aug., 1711; Puerto Bello 20 
Nov., 1739; Santa Martha 1740; Chargres 
22 March, 1740; Captured 2 Spanish store- 
_ (names obscure) 23 Oct., 1740. Sold 


485. Orrorp Prize, 24, 6th rate. ‘‘ Taken 
by ye OrForp and Wonrcrster.”? Added 21 
Oct., 1708. Surrendered (Capt. Will Colier) 
to 4 French privateers off Lunday [sic] 115 
men 24-ouns, 27 May, 1709. 

486. Soura Sra Castie, 42 (546)T. 5th 
rate. Built by Mr. Swallow at Rotherhith. 


(Captain Thomas Legg) goin in, in a storme 
upon ye Dove Sand, Hygh Lake, 15 Sept., 
1697.’’ 2nd, 1697. Built at Deptford.) 

487. Romney, 54 (710)T. 4th rate. Built 
at Deptford by Jos. Allin. Added 2 Dec., 
1708. Re-built Deptford 1726 as (756)T. 
Reduced to 5th rate 22 June, 1745. Remained 
in lists until 1756. 

488. Wuncuetsty, 36 (414)T. 5th rate. 
Retaken by ye Added 2 March, 
1708/09. (See No. 468.) 

489. Lyon, 4 (108)T. hoy. ‘‘ Retaken by 


ye Cuester.’’ Added 26 April, 1709. (See 
No. 379.) 
490. Enrerprize, 42, 5th rate. Built at 


Plymouth by Jno. Lock. Added 28 April, 
1709. Unsuccessful St. Lawrence River Ex- 
pedition 18 Aug., 1711, mentioned 11 Nov., 
1720. (Replaced by ENTERPRIZE ex Norwicu, 
re-built at Chatham 23 May, 1744, originally 
built 1718). 

491. Burcuert, 6 (41)T. sloop. W. 
Smith. Added 29 June, 1708. Surrendered 
to French 6 Feb., 1708/09. 

492. SwerepsTakes, 42 (657)T. 5th rate. 
Taken by my Lord Dursley Squadron in the 
Sounding. Added 14 May, 1709. Sold as 
(657)T. at the Navy Office to John Browne 
for £261 on 5 June, 1716. (See No. 481). 

493. DrticENnce (152)T. 6th rate. Bought 
of Wm. Johnson, Esq. Added 23 May, 1709. 
(No further mention). 

494. Rose (151)T. 6th rate. Bought of 
Mr. Palmer. Added 6 June, 1709. Sold at 
a Publick Sale at the Office 6 March, 1711/12, 
to Mr. Slee for £290. 

495. Success, 10 (110)T. 6th rate. Bought 
of Mr. Windor. Added 7 June, 1709. 
Surrendered (Capt. Charles Boyle) to a 
privateer of 30-guns off the Land’s End 13 
Sept., 1709. ‘‘ Retaken by a Dutch priva- 
teer, being formerly a 6th rate’’ and re. 
added 20 Feb., 1709/10. Surrendered to the 
French off the Rock of Lisbon 11 April, 1710. 

496. Cruzer, 12 (123)T. 6th rate. Bought 
of Mr. Windor. Added 7 June, 1709. Lost 
at sea 1724. 

497. Livety, 12 (125)T. 6th rate. Bought 


of Mr. Wicker. Added 7 June, 1709. (No 
further mention.) 
498. Hrnp, 12 (160)T. 6th rate. Bought 


of Mr. Dumer. Added 8 June, 1709. Run 
ashore and lost (Capt. Robert Creamer) off 
Hurst Castle 16 Sept., 1709. 

499. Royarnt Anne Gally, 42 (511)T. 5th 
rate. Built by Richd. Stacey at Woolwich 
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according to the direction of the Marquis of 
Carmarthen. Added 8 June, 1709. Foundered 
off Lizard (Capt. Francis Willis) 10 Nov., 
1729. (Some state lost in 1721.) 

500. Forruns, 24 (543)T. storeship, Built 
at Deptford by Jos. Allyn. Added 8 June, 
1709. Sold 12 Nov., 1713, to Sam. Eyre for 
£2,005. 

501. Joxtuy, 60 (168)T. 6th rate. Bought 
of Mr. Johnson. Added 13 June, 1709. Sold 
29 July, 1714. 

502. ApvEentuRE, 42 (531)T. Sth rate. 
Built by Jacob Ackworth at Sheerness, Added 
16 June, 1709. (No further reliable in- 
formation. ) 

503. GuroucesTer, 44 (923)T. 4th rate. 
Built by Jno. Burchett at Rotherhith. Added 
6 July, 1709. Surrendered off Cape Clear 
(Capt. John Balchen) to ‘‘ Mons bE Gero 
and 3 other ships ” 26 Oct., 1709. 

504. Botton, yacht. Built at Portsmouth 
by Thos. Podd. Added 19 July, 1709. 
(42 46/94)T. Surrendered to Americans 
(Lieut. Edward Sneyd) 1776. 

505. Prymovurs Prize, 16, 6th rate. Taken 
by the Prymoutn, Captain Hanway (sic). 
Added 19 July, 1709. Surrendered (Captain 
James Ranway) to a ship of 32-guns west of 
Sally 21 Dec., 1709, as 6 rate ninety men 
sixteen guns. 

506. Fame, 24 (316)T. 6th rate. Added 
31 July, 1709, by order 5 December, 1709. 
Surrendered (Capt. Ambrose Cole) to French 
on her passage from Port Mahon to Barcelona 
21 Sept., 1710. (The next of this name was 
apparently Fame, 14, sloop, purchased 
Antigua 1744, foundered in Atlantic July, 
1745.) 

507. Grarton, 70 (1095)T. 3rd rate. Built 
by Edward Swallow and Geo. Fawler at 
Lymehouse. Added 9 Aug., 1709. Cape 
Passaro 11 Aug., 1718. Re-built Woolwich 
1725. West Indie 1741. Broken up 1744. 

508. Harwicn, hoy. Built at Harwich by 
Jn. Bulter. Added 10 Aug., 1709.  (56)T. 
Sold 18 Nov., 1714, ‘‘ at ye Navy Office ” for 
£150 to William Chamberlin. 

509. Dustin, 12 (148)T. yacht. Built by 
Jos. Allin at Deptford. | Added 18 Aug., 
1709. Broken up at Deptford, 1752. 

510. Hampton Court, 70 (1136)T. 3rd 
rate. Built at Rotherhith by James Taylor. 
Added 19 Aug., 1709. With Strrrine CastTre, 
60, captured French Tovtovsg, 62, at the end 
of 1711; despatched against Sweden May to 
Oct., 1720; Puerto Bello 21 Nov., 1739; 
Carthagena, March, 1741; sent home from 
West Indies 1741; re-built at Deptford 1744; 
captured French Lys, 24 (added) in Dec., 


1745; arrived at Minorca a few days after 29 
May, 1756; Belleisle 1751; reduction of 
Havana 1762. She appears to have been 
reduced to a 64-gun ship circa 1755, 

511. SHoreHam’s Prize, 12, 6th rate 
Taken by the SHorruam, Captain Saunders, 
Added 26 Aug., 1709. (No further mention.) 

512. Success, 24 (546)T. storeship. Built 
at Deptford by Mr. Joseph Allin. Added 2 
Sept., 1709. She was a hulk and was sold 
circa 1747-50, 

513. Harp, 10, 6th rate. Taken by the 
SPEEDWELL, Captain Camock. Added 8 
Sept., 1709. (No further mention), 

514. Monx Prize, 16, 6th rate. Taken by 
the Monk, Captain Morriss. Added 9 Sept. 
1709. Sold (135)T. for £205, on 6 March, 
1711/12. 

515. Swann, 12, (162)T. 6th rate. Built 
at Rotherhith by Mr. Dummer. Added 17 
Sept., 1709. Sold at the Navy Office to Jam. 
Fleming for £353, 8 Jan., 1712/13. 

516. Hunn, 16 (190)T. 6th rate. Taken by 
the Mepway, Captain Cock. Added 21 Sept., 
1709. Sunk, having bilged upon an anchor 
in Dublin Harbour (Capt. Robert Jennings), 
29 Nov., 1711. Ninety men (190)T. 

517. Derieut, 14 (163)T. 6th rate. Built 
at Woolwich by Jacob Ackworth. Added 14 
Oct., 1709. Sold 8 Jan., 1712/13, at Navy 
Office, for £371, to John Da Grave. 

518. Mareare, 14 (162)T. 6th rate. Built 
at Deptford by Mr. Jo. Allin. Added 4 
Nov., 1709. (No further meneion. Next of 
name appears to have been captured from the 
French, 27 Oct., 1746). 

519. Sranorse, 14 (161)T. 6th rate. Built 
at Lymehouse by Mr. Yeames, Added 4 
Nov., 1709. ‘‘ Cast away (Capt. Humphrey 
Blowers) on ye rocks on ye west side of 
Dartmouth, 26 Dec., 1711.” 

520. Unron (1398)T. Name altered from 
the ArBerMaRLE. Added 29 Dec., 1708. 
Built originally at Harwich, 1680. Re-built 
Chatham, 1725/26 as (1577 63/94)T. 

521. Lyon, 64, 4th rate. Built at Chat. 
ham by Benj. Roswell. Added 4 Jan, 
1709/10 (906 31/94)T. Indecisive action 
with French in Vado Bay—Mediterranean, 
22 March, 1711; at Jamaica 1729; Re-built 
as 58-guns at Deptford in 1738 as (1068)T.; 
West Indies 1740; Cartagena, March 1741; 
There is a model of this vessel after re 
building in Royal United Services Institute. 
(See No. 6385 of Catalogue). 

522. TERRIBLE, 14 (238)T. 5th rate, Con- 
verted from fireships. Ordr. Added 14 
Jan., 1709/10. (See No. 387). 
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503. Hunter, 24 (277)T. 5th rate. Con- 
verted from fireships. Ordt. Added 14 


Jan., 1709/10. This vessel was built origin- 
ally at Rotherhithe, Added 29 April, 1690; 
Beachy Head 1690; Barfleur 1, 1692; Vigo 
Bay 12 Oct., 1702; Velez Malaga 13 Aug., 
1704; Surrendered (Capt. Fran. Drake), 115 
men (277)T., 24-guns, of C. St, Mary, and 
carried into Cadiz, 20 Sept., 1710. 

524. Orrer, 14 (167)T. 6th rate. Built 
at Rotherhith by Robert Smith. Added 13 
Feb., 1709/10. Sold 8 Jan., 1712/13. 

525. Success, 10 (110)T. 6th rate. Re 
taken by a Dutch Privat'., being formerly a 
6th rate. Added 20 Feb., 1709/10. She was 


originally bought of Mr. Windor, Added 
7 June, 1709. See No. 495. 

526. Fowry, 42, Sth rate. Built at 
Portsmouth by Richd. Stacey. Added 30 


Nov., 1709. With Ancrzsey, 50, re-captured 
the ex-British ScarBroucH, 34 (Surren- 
dered to French, 1 Nov., 1710), which was re- 
added as Gartanp, 10 Apl., 1712. 

527. ExepHant (314)T. hulk. Converted 
from a storeship at Port Mohone. Added 1 
June, 1709. (See No. 424). 

528. Prmproxe, 54 (703)T. 4th rate. 
Built at Plymouth by Jno. Lock. Added 18 
May, 1710. (The next of this name appears 
to be the Woolwich built ship of 1733). 

529. Supers, 64, 4th rate. Taken by the 
Kent, Capt. Jno. son (sic). Added 22 Sept., 
1710. She was captured by the French off 
the Lizard as SupeRBE, 30 July, 1710. Added 
as Supers, first of the name in Royal Navy. 
She was not added by her French name. 
Fought at Cape Passaro, 11 Aug., 1718; and 
West Indies, 1726/27. (The next of the 
name was built Woolwich, 1736). 

530. Jamatca, 14 (113)T. sloop. Built at 
Deptford by Jos. Allin. Added 30 Sept., 
1710. Cast away (Com. Francis Knighton), 
60 men 14-guns (113T.) on Grand Camanas 
(sic) in West Indies, 9 Oct.. 1715. 


Joun A. Rupert-Jones. 
Hydrographic Survey, Southampton. 


(To be continued). 


HIGGINS, CHEMIST, — The 
great Irish chemist, William Higgins, 
1s stated by his most recent biographer, Pro- 
fessor A. N. Meldrum, to have entered Pem- 
broke College about 1785, though without 
matriculating in the University, and there is 
no record of his attendance in the College 
books. May I suggest that he was the same 


individual as William Higgins, son of Thomas 
Higgins of Mayo, Ireland, who matriculated 
at Magdalen Hall on 6 Feb., 1786, aged 23? 

Both Colleges had had students of 
chemistry on their books. Dr. Adams, the 
Master of Pembroke in 1775, was said to have 
been ‘‘ considerable deep in Chemistry.’’ 
Gilbert Davies, of Pembroke, succeeded Sir 
Humphrey Davy as President of the Royal 
Society. Edwards became lecturer in 
chemistry at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, and 
Smithson, who has now the greatest inter- 
national reputation of all, studied chemistry, 
geology, and mineralogy while at the college 
of the present Vice-Chancellor of Oxford, The 
fame of James Price of Magdalen Hall lay 
in another direction. 

Higgins anticipated Dalton in the recogni- 
tion of the application of the Atomic Theory 
in Chemistry, and he worked as assistant or 
‘‘ operator”? to Beddoes in the Chemical 
Laboratory under the Old Ashmolean 
Museum in Oxford. 

R. T. GuntHeEr. 


OTHER CAREY’S CHICKEN, GOOSE 
AND HEN.—In a recently published 
book ‘ Child of the Deep, An Autobiographical 
Narrative by Joan Lowell’ (published [N.p. 
1929] by William Heinemann, London) refer- 
ence is made (p. 165) to ‘‘ Mother-carries- 
her-chicken-bird.”’ 

Professor Alfred Newton (‘ Dictionary of 
Birds,’ 1893-1896, p. 593) states that the 
above terms are—‘“‘ sailors’ names, the first 
of any of the small black or black and white 
Petrels, the second of the Great Petrel, Ossi- 
fraga gigantea, and the third seems to be 
applied without much discrimination to any 
Petrel of middle size. 

The Rev. Charles Swainson (‘The Folk Lore 
and Provincial Names of British Birds,’ 
1866, pp, 211-212) dismisses, as improbable, 
the suggestion that the term ‘‘ Mother Carey’s 
chicken ’? was bestowed on the Strom-Petrel, 
from some unknown hag of that name, by 
sailors serving with Captain Philip Carteret, 
the navigator who sailed round the world, 
and who died 1796. He is also as emphatic 
in doubting the supposition that the term 
is a corruption of the words Mater Cara, and 
he points out that French Catholic sailors 
have very different names for the Petrel in 
Oiseau du diable, Satanite, and Satanique. 

I have been told that—in sailors’ slang— 
a fall of snow is called ‘‘ Mother Carey’s 
chickens,” and I think I remember—as a 
child—that my nurse used to refer to a similar 
phenomenon as ‘‘ Old Mother Carey pluck. 
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her geese.’’ 

he identification of ‘‘ Mother Carey ’’ and 
the use of her name ornithologically would 
still seem to be indefinite. 


Hucu S. GiapstTone. 


ETTERS OF SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS 
(See ante p. 396).—It may be useful for 
future reference if I add here a few data 
concerning some of these letters which I have 
come across since writing the review of Dr. 
Hilles’s book. The Sir Joshua Reynolds— 
Valentine Green correspondence, consisting of 
seven letters, formed lot 72 in the W. Cribb 
sale at Fletcher’s (now Puttick and Simp- 
sons), 191, Piccadilly, on May 30-31, 1843. 
My copy of the catalogue is not priced, so 
I cannot give the name of the buyer, but a 
priced copy will be found in the British 
Museum. Two of the letters appeared in the 
property of ‘‘a_ collector, deceased,’ at 
Sotheby’s, Jan. 18, 1877. One was lot 81, 
an autograph letter, dated Tuesday, May 6, 
from Valentine Green regarding the engrav- 
ing of the portrait of Mrs. Siddons, and on 
the reverse of all is a note to Green from 
Sheridan, who promised to speak to Sir 
Joshua on the subject; this was bought by 
B. F. Stevens, the American agent, for 11s. | 
The long letter from Sir Joshua Reynolds to 
V. Green, dated June 1, 1783, and No. Ixx. 
in Dr. Hilles’s volume, was lot 122 in the 
above sale, and this fell at £9 Qs. to ‘‘ Nay- 


lor.’? The next lot, 122, consisted of an un- | 
dated letter from Reynolds to Green, with | 
copies of the correspondence between the. 
artist and engraver, and with printed copies | 
of the Literary Gazette; this lot was bought | 
by B. F. Stevens at £2 11s. | 


THe REVIEWER. | 


‘(ONCISE OXFORD DICTIONARY OF 
CURRENT ENGLISH’ (See ante p. 
54).—The Reviewer has tested the new edition 
and found no omissions, but I find the ‘ Con- 
cise Dictionary,’ although from the Oxford 
Press, a halting companion for even the 
Oxford series of modern English classics, 
which was designed by the Delegates of the 
Clarendon Press ‘‘to meet the wants of 
students in English Literature.’’ Here are 
some omissions [ noted in the first edition of 
the Dictionary (1912), which are not remedied 
in the new edition. One hopes that the next 
impression will contain a supplement :— 
Afficients (‘Theological Notes’: 8. T. Cole- 
ridge) ; alligation, id.; allocution; asper- 
ous;  bestraught; cautelous;  climatial 
(Charles Darwin); coaration (‘Tribal Cus- 


tom in Anglo-Saxon Law’: Seebohm); de 
truded ;- divisive (‘ Notes’: 
Coleridge) ; dispositive (‘ Domesday Book and 
Beyond’: Maitland); erasions (‘ Domesday 
Book’: Walter de Gray Birch); aschatocal 
(‘ Domesday Book and Beyond’: Maitland); 
fideists (‘ The Encyclical and Modernist The- 
ology’: J. Lebreton) ; gelt (‘ The Islanders’: 
R. Kipling); geonimic (‘ Lectures to Place 
Name Society’: Allan Mawer; influencive 
(‘ Biographia Literaria’: S. T. Coleridge); 
inenarrable (‘ Poems’: Rupert Brooke) ; in- 
frangible (Geraldine E. Hodgson) ; involvent 
(‘ Theological Notes’: 8. T. Coleridge); 
measuration (‘ Domesday Book’: W. de Gray 
Birch); moythered (‘Letters of Charles 
Lamb’: Talfourd); operance (‘ Confessions 
of an Enquiring Spirit’: S. T. Coleridge); 

rodition (‘Domesday Book’: W. de Gray 

irch); propension (‘ Constitutional His- 
tory’: William Stubbs) ; purpureal (William 
Wordsworth) ; recognitive (‘ Coleridge’: H. 
D. Traill); satisfactive; synclical (‘ More 
Letters of Charles Darwin ’). 


G. W. Wrerent. 
_ [Surely the words “‘ Concise ” and “ current” 
in its title sufficiently meet our correspondent’s 
criticism of the Dictionary.] 


BERDEEN NEWSPAPER INDEX. — 
Readers may like to know that the late 
Mr. John A. Henderson, editor of Scottish 
Notes and Queries, made an index to the 
Aberdeen Journal for the years 1747-1847. It 
contains 1,414 pages, and took him three 
years of arduous work. It may be consulted 
in the University Library at King’s College, 
Aberdeen. Mr. Henderson has been suc- 
ceeded in the editorship of Scottish Notes and 
Queries, by Mr. Walter B. Menzies, librarian 

at Marischal College, Aberdeen. 

J. M. Buttocs. 


ELL INSCRIPTIONS. — According to an 
old note I have, the four bells at Didbury 

Parish Church, Cheshire, have the following 
inscription :— 

1. Let us ring to the church and the King 
1727. 
i Abr, Rudhall of Gloucester cast us all 
3. Prosperity to all our benefactors 1727. 
4. Wm. Twyford and Thos. Whitelegg 


churchwardens 1727. 
H. W. Unverpowy. 


HANGING LONDON. — Merchant Tay- 
lors’ School. This is migrating from 
Charterhouse Square, to a 200 acres site near 
Sandy Lodge Station, Herts. 
J ARDAGH. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


“ DLINDING.’’—Andrew Lang is said to 
have written, ‘‘ Only a man of the most 

blinding original genius could have written 

them.” Can any reader place the passage ? 


C. T. ONnrIoNs. 


PRINTED ORDIN- 

ANCES.—I shall be glad if someone who 
js acquainted with the Acts and Ordinands of 
the Commonwealth can give me some informa- 
tion, These are not printed in the ‘ Statutes 
of the Readm.’ I know of two printed collec- 
tions of them, viz., Husband’s ‘ Collection of 
all the Publicke Orders, Ordinances and 
Declarations of both Houses of Parliament, 
1642-46,’ fo. 1646, and Scobell’s ‘ Collection of 
Acts and Ordinances made in Parliament, 
1640-56,’ fo. 1658. A friend has given me a 
four-sheet printed document, 103 inches by 
7 inches, entitled :— 

An | Ordinance | for holding the | Countie- 
Court for the Coun-|tie of Chester at the 
Town of North- | wich, during the Continu- 
ance | of the Infection of the { Plaque in 
Chester: [two shields of arms in a circle, a 
cross in one, and a harp in the other] Tuesday 
16th May, 1654 | Ordered by His Highness 
the Lord Protector and the Coun-|cil, that 
this Ordinance bee forthwith Printed and 
Published. | Hen, Scobel, Clerk of the Coun- 
cil | London, | Printed, by William Du-Gard, 
and Henry Hills, Printers to | His Highness 
the Lord Protector 1654. 

The reverse sheet is blank, and the Ordin- 
ance then follows, on two sheets, numbered 
(335) and (336) at the top. 

This Ordinance is not printed in Scobell’s 
‘Collection.’ He says in his preface that 
he has omitted certain acts and ordinances 
not of daily use or of limited or temporary 
application, but on p. 303 he sets out, as 
cap. 17 of the year 1654, a short reference 
to this Ordinance, where Northwich is printed 
as Norwich. 

From the pagination and general appear- 
ance, it looks as if this printed document had 
come from some regular contemporary series 
or collection of these Ordinances. What is 
its source ? 

R. S. B. 


(jOB-SUNDAY. — The last Sunday before 

Advent, commonly known as ‘‘ Stir-up,”’ 
from the words of the collect, was called at 
my first school, 1860-2, in Rickmansworth, 
“Gob-Sunday,’’ because each of us was ex- 
pected to spit in his place, in a side gallery 
of the Church, during morning service. The 


school had recently been moved from Ridling- 
ton, in Rutland, where it had been many 
years, so the practice was probably brought 
from there. Can anyone tell me the meaning 
of it? Whether it was a survival, or memory 
of some custom? And whether it obtained 
elsewhere ? 
ALFRED WELBY, 
Lieut.-Col. 
HURCH OF ST. JEAN DE LATRAN, 
PARIS.—Two engravings of the church 
of St. Jean de Latran, Paris, have recently 
come into my possession. One appears to 
show the south side of the chancel and the 
apsidal east end, in which are two fine win. 
dows of the thirteenth or fourteenth century. 
The other is a view of what appears to be 
a chapel on the north side of the church. 
Two large windows occupy almost the whole 
of the east wall, and the building has a 
high-pitched roof. Can any of your corres- 
pondents give me the date of the two en- 
gravings—about 1850, I should judge—which 
are after Deroy? Where can I find a 
description of the church? Any information 
about it would be acceptable. Was it not 
destroyed for the making of the Boulevard St. 
Michel? Did it not contain some very inter- 
esting monuments? If so, what became of 
them ? 
Cc. E. 


EXECUTIONS OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY.—In the eighteenth century, 
and the early years of the nineteenth century, 
when every assize in the journeys of the 
judges round the country was followed by a 
batch of hangings, was the executioner a local 
personage, or was the gruesome work under- 
taken by someone who had followed in the 
judges’ train? Any extracts from local 
records would be of interest. — 


ASTLES WITH CYLINDRICAL 
TOWERS AND KEEPS.—Castles of the 
feudal period possessing this species of archi- 
tecture were pre-eminently of French origin. 
By far the finest example known until its 
destruction during the World War, 1914-18, 
was that of the Chateau de Coucy, of which 
an illustration and plan will be found in the 
‘ Encyclopaedia Britannica,’ Ed. xi. Other 
imposing specimens of the kind, however, 
exist, especially in the Valley of the Loire. 
The earliest date apparently when they were 
first introduced was about a.p. 1100, which 
is the date at which the first Chateau de 
Harcourt was. constructed on these lines, in 
the Department of Eure, the second Chateau 
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de Harcourt adjoining being built on a 
similar plan about one hundred and fifty 
years later. Castles with cylindrical towers 
and keeps were not introduced into England 
until a somewhat later period and very few 
seem to have been constructed of this descrip- 
tion on this side of the English Channel, 
those with rectangular towers and keeps being 
far more numerous and in evidence every- 
where. In England, considerably the most 
important and remarkable example of the 
cylindrical type of architecture is that of 
Conisborough Castle in Yorkshire, which, 
however, is not a specimen of the first class. 
In the British Isles these cylindrical towers 
were never constructed according to any 
stereotyped plan; we also find many castles, 
moreover, only possessing some of the towers 
of a cylindrical nature, the remainder being 
rectangular, etc. 

The following castles in England and Wales 
possessed cylindrical towers and keeps, wholly 
or in part, namely: — Conisborough Castle, 
Yorkshire (as above); Barnard Castle, Co. 
Durham; Chepstow Castle, Monmouthshire ; 
Launceston Castle, Cornwall; Orford Castle, 
Suffolk; Carisbrook Castle, Isle of Wight; 
Wallingford Castle, Yorkshire; Windsor 
Castle, Berkshire; Pontefract Castle, York- 
shire; Usk Castle, Monmouthshire; and in 


Wales the castles at Beaumaris, Caerphilly, | 


Kidwelly, Manorber and Pembroke, among 
others. I shall be glad to know the names of 
other castles in the British Isles with the 
flanking towers and keeps entirely cylindrical. 
Harcovrt-Bats. 


OCK FOSTERS, LONDON.—The district 
of Cock Fosters in North London, where 
the Underground Railway company has 
scheduled a site for one of their new stations, 
is a very rapidly increasing suburb. I would 
like to know what is the origin of this strange 
nomenclature. It seems to be reminiscent of 
the brutal sport of cock-fighting. 
J. P. Bacon 


TO QUARTER ANCESTRESS’S 
ARMS.—In the case of a modern grant 
of arms, is the grantee entitled to quarter 
the arms of a maternal ancestress who was 
an heiress, but who married a male ancestor 
who was not armigerous ? 

W. H. 


UEEN ELIZABETH’S REPUTED 
CHILDREN.—Can any reader give me 
any information about the reputed children 
of Queen Elizabeth, or tell me where such 
information can be found ? 
H. H. Jones. 


METHYLATED SPIRITS : PROHIBITED 

SALE.—Can any reader tell me what is 
the actual reason why the sale of methylated 
spirits is prohibited between the hours of 
10 p.m. Saturdays and8 a.m. Mondays? The 
prohibition is, I understand, embodied in the 
** Revenue <Act,’’ but this prohibition does 
not apparently apply to any other licensed 


commodities. 
H. V. Bortey, 


ESSONS IN RHYME.—An old lady of 84 
years of age repeated to me recently the 

following verse as an example of educational 
methods in her school-days. Can other 
instances be given of teaching the young how 
to memorise facts by means of poetry, other 
than the well-known jingles about sovereigns 
of England ? 

A name of a thing is a noun, 

As boy, or street, or town; 

By adjectives we things describe, 

As white, or black, or brown; 

Verbs all actions, past, present, future, tell 

How things be done adverbs show. 

As slowly, quickly, well. 

Conjunctions join sentences in one; 

The interjection shows surprise 

As Eh! and Ah! and Oh! 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


“MHE MARCHIONESS OF BUCKING. 
HAM AND EMIGRANT 
PARTY.’’—This reference occurs in a diary 
—T 1794. To whom and what does it 
refer ? 


B. 


LEUREON, A FRENCH SPY IN 1794.- 
Where can I find particulars of this man? 


B. 


OLONEL ANDERSON, COMPANION-IN- 

ARMS OF SIR JOHN MOORE.—What 

is known of Colonel Anderson and _ his 

ancestry? He saved the life of Sir John 

Moore at St. Lucia, and was with him at his 
death at Corunna. 


JamMEs SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A., SCOT. 
YCANDISCOPE.’’—An instrument of this 


name was invented for sweeping chim- 
neys without the aid of boys. It is referred 
to in the following rhyme: 
Some wooden tubes, a brush, and rope 
Are all you need employ; 
Pray order, maids, the Scandiscope 
And not the climbing boy. 
An account of this arrangement by any 
correspondent would be much appreciated. 


H. Askew. 
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Replies. 


MALTBY. 
(clvii. 207). 


deeply indebted to Mr. G. W. Waicut 


for his valuable contribution regarding 
Maltby, nearly every item being new to me. 
The following are some additions to his notes. 

Item. 1801. George Maltby, church- 
warden of St. Bennet Sherehog. This was 
evidently George Maltby, of Homerton, Midd., 
son of Brough, of New Court, Swithins Lane, 
whose will, 1797, has: ‘‘6 Nov. 1798. 
Appeared Samuel Culme West of Buckles- 
bury, parish of St. Bennett Sherlong, London, 
Gent., and Ellen Mullens of New Court in 
arish of St. Swithins, spinster, etc.’’ George 

altby married (1) Sophia Sherwood and 
had a son William Shearwood, Lieut. 10th 
M.N.I., 1807. He married (2) Mary Webster, 
by whom he had two sons and a daughter. 
Brough, the second son, was born 1797, and 
Mary died an infant in 1797. 

Item. 1376. This Henry Malbise is con- 
ceded to be of the Enderby Malbys family. 

1375. Henry Malbys, Rector of Willough- 
by-by-Alford, endowed a Chauntry in 
Tattersal Church. 

1376. Henry Malbise, parson of Willough- 
by, founding a chantry in Driby Church. 

1392. Henry Malbys als Malbuish, part 
donor to Greenfield Priory. 

1396. , Henry Malbys gives to Chantry in 
Alford Church. 

1401-2. Henry Malbys gives to Kirkstead 
Abbey. He was instituted Rector of 
Willoughby in 1365-6, by Sir William de 
Huntingfield, and was still rector as late 
as 1396. 

The last name on the Enderby Malbys 
pedigree is spelt Maltbys, and later Lincoln- 
shire records would seem to connect with 
this family. 

‘Feudal Aids,’ Vol. iii. p. 228. Robert 
Maltbys of Enderby, Linc., a Juror in 1346. 

Ibid., p. 360. Robert Maltby, a Juror 
Hundred of Wraghouse, Lincoln, 1331. 
Query: Was this one and the same person ? 

1446. Richard Maltby, bailiff of Manor of 
Burwell. 

1464-5.  Tatteshall Account. Richard 
Maltby, bailiff and collector at Burwell 
Priory. 

1470. Thomas Maltby, bailiff of Driby. 

1481. Grant from Robert Peper of 
Billesby to Alice, daughter of Thomas Maltby 


of Driby, and Thomas Maltby of lands and 
tenements at Tatteshall. 
1495. Tatteshall College Accounts. William 
Maltby, 2d. unpaid for absence from Matins. 
1503-4. Fines from Maltby (a Chaplain 


.Fellow). There are six Chaplains and 

Fellows . . . viz. William Maltby, etc. 
1509. John Maltby was born. He of 

Burwell, Star Chamber Proceedings. ‘‘ His 


mother, Christian ——, a wealthy woman, 
married (1) —— Maltby ; married (2) Thomas 
Lathrop of Mucton, had property at Skra- 
field, Fulletbie and Wynsbie. Married (3) 
John Naylor, 1545. John Naylor, plaintiff, 
John Dyon, Deft. Probably the John Dion 
(Dyon) who in 1544 acquired from John 
Maltby a messuage, 60 acres land, 10 of 
meadow, 20 of pasture in Swabey and 
Walmesgar (Walmesgate). In 1424, Thomas 
Maltby was Parson of Swabey and exchanged 
with Walter Kesteveal to Beesby. Beesby is 
but a mile or so south of Maltby-le-Marsh. 
Here, in 1539, Walter Maltby was on the 
Muster roll for Lindsey as of Beesby or 
Maltby, and John Maltby of Beesby makes 
his will 1554. 

1577. Isabell Maltbie, of Beesbie, widow, 
iwaves all ‘‘my lands and tenements in 
Biesbie and Maltbie to Robert Veale and his 
heirs. These are but fragments, yet they 
may ultimately serve to place some branch 
of this faily. 

Item. 1608. John Holland was of 
Heminby, Lincoln. My earliest Maltby 
record connected with this place is in 1515-18. 
John Maltby the elder, of Heminby (Chance. 
Proceed.) is in possession of property claimed 
by John Applegarth, priest, son of William 
Applegarth, etc. 

1557. Will of Thomas Maltby, Heminby, 
names sons: Rauff, Christopher, John, 
Thomas, daughters Jone and Alice. 

1583. Christopher Maltbie of Hemingbie 
mar. Hellinoure Drewrye of the same. 

1587. Will of Richard Maltbie, Heminby. 


1588. Will of Elizabeth Maltbie, 
Hemingby. 
1589. Will of Christopher Maltbie, 
Hemingby. 
1591. (Ancient Deeds). Christopher 


Biltinge of Hemingby to Henry Biltings of 
same . two cottages in Hemyngby in 
tenure of Richard Iplegarthe and Jane 
Maltby . . meadow and pasture in 
Hemingby called ‘‘ Maltby thinge”’ in occu- 
pation of John Raithby. Messuage called 
Eland thinge’’ . . ‘ Holme’s Close ’’ and 
Nettlecroft are mentioned. 
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Here the question naturally arises whether 
Applegarthe was the same name as Iplegarthe, 
and could Ippeswell be a variant? In 1530 
John Malby, John Donstall and Thomas 
Ippeswell were godfathers to Edmond 
Gresham, son of Sir John Gresham, Lord 
Mayor of London. 

Margaret (Mauteby Paston, 1461,) writes : 
‘* As for Appleyard he came not yet to this 
town, since he came from London. I have 
sent to Sir Bryse to let me know when he 
cometh to this town.’’ Margaret Mawteby 
“* possessed the manor of Gresham, Norfolk,’’ 
while in Lincoln, 1638, I.P.M. Richard 
Maltby, Springthorpe,’’ ‘‘The lands in 
Humberston are held of Gressam as of his 
Manor of Tetney.’?’ John Malby, godfather, 
1530, I judge was John of the Customs House, 
London and Welton, Linc., will 1532, and 
there is undoubtedly a connection with the 
Norfolk family here. 

In 1382, will of Geoffrey Le Scrope, Canon 
of Lincoln, leaves a bequest to John de Apul- 
thorp and remits to William his brother. 
Pipe Rolls 12 Hen. IT. Lincoln. gives: John 
Malherbe of Appleyore; and 33 Hen. II. 
Appleby. Matilda, widow of John Malherbe 
renders £100 for the custody of the lands and 
heir of John Malherbe, late her husband, 
and 29 Hen. IT. 

In Parish of Almondbury, Yorks.’’ T 
find the name Richard Appleyard of Over 
Longley, 1623, and on the same page the 
arms of Robert Nettleton; a nettle growing 
from a Tun. In Devonshire Mallerby arms: 
‘* Or, a bunch of nettles vert.’? Devonshire 
Mallerby was evidently connected with Lin- 
coln, as the Pipe Rolls, 24 Hen. II. Lincoln, 
has ‘‘ Osbert Maleb. John Malherbe, and in 
Devon, William Malherbe.” 
is evidently Osbert Malbisse of the Enderby 
pedigree, 1166. 

I have digressed a long way from ‘‘ Maltby 
thing’’ and ‘‘ Nettlecroft’’ of Hemingby, 


but I believe the key to numerous lost lines | ‘‘ on the hoop.”’ 
| taking the spigot out of the barrel and laying 
it on the hoop or barrel, on the occasion of 
unlimited drinking and good cheer. Perhaps 


lies in the large variation in spelling of this 
name. 

1613. Will of Ralph Maltby, Hemingby. 
Perhaps the Ralph Maltby mentioned 1605, 
in the will of John Whalley of Welton. 

1622. Will of Dorothy 
Hemingby. This is evidently the Dorothy 
Maltby whom we have met before—she of the 
Holland will. 

D. VERRILL. 

North Vancouver, B.C., Canada. 


(To be concluded). 


Maltby of | 


THE RIGHT TIME (clvii. 390).—I think 
there can be little doubt but that this ex. 
pression is the unconscious and traditional 


distinction between guessed time and time as" 


told by an instrument. It is used at the 
present day more by country folk than by 
those who live in towns, and even among 
the former it is not nearly so common ag it 
was fifty years ago. 
Somerset shepherd as to his power of correctly 
guessing the time from the sun’s position, 
‘* Tt’s a quarter pas’ four, as near as mab-be,” 
he would say, never calculating nearer than 
a quarter. When I looked at my watch, he 
always said, ‘‘ now tell I the right time, zur.” 
Guessed time would have been the only time 


in use for many centuries, in most villages, as~” 
church clocks did not put in an appearance - 
much before the middle of the fourteenth: 


century, and then they must have been fairly 
rare. 

I explained this theory of guessed time to 
my friend Dr. A. Green; and I see that he 
has put it into his book on ‘ Sundials’ 
(S.P.C.K.), p. 31, so it already exists in 
print. 

Horne. 


THE THREE CUPS (clvii. 263, 304, 336, 

373).—I am not sure that the replies 
really deal with the original question, which 
can hardly refer to the name of an inn. But 
there is no doubt that three or more covered 
cups were part of the arms of the Chief 
Butler and other butlers, such as that of the 
Norman Earls of Chester. In a fifteenth 
century book of arms, published in The An- 
cestor, there are given seven or eight coats 
where gold or silver cups figure. The Butlers 


_of Warrington had as many as six on their 
Osbert_ Maleb | shield. The inn sign of cups “‘ on the hoop” 


has defeated the ‘ Oxford Dictionary,’ where, 


_under ‘‘ cock-a-hoop,”’ the editors give the ex- 
| planation up. There were cups, cocks, harts, 
| swans, eagles, hens, bells, angels and crowns 


These cannot all derive from 


it is hazardous to suggest that all these objects 


| were badges or charges arranged ‘‘ on a hoop” 


in a heraldic sense, i.e. on a convex bend or bar 
like a barrel hoop. I do not know of any 
shield where the cups were on a fesse or bend. 


| They were usually between chevrons, but inn 
/signs would not necessarily conform with the 


shield from which the charge was derived. 
see Halliwell says a hoop was a quart pot, s0 


called because it was bound with hoops like 
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a barrel. Are there any pictures of these 
“hoop? inn signs which might give a clue, 
and show that the inn displayed a banded 
quart pot bearing charges on the bands? 


R. B. 


For many years I have referred to this sign 
at Lyme Regis in my Lectures at the Museum 
as being three ‘‘ covered salts.’? Not neces- 
sarily ‘‘ sprinkling ”’ salts, but the larger ones 
which form the arms of the Salters’ Company. 
Rightly or wrongly, my interpretation was 
founded upon the very early association of this 
borough with salt manufacture. In fact, it 
was its staple trade for centuries, the 
“pans ’’ and dues belonging to the Abbott of 
Sherborne. 

A thirteenth century arch of the old bridge 
still exists which probably was used as a 
sluice gate to the ‘‘ Pans.” 

A‘ Three Cups ’ at Oxford—now a restaur- 
ant—is referred to by Saintsbury in his 
‘Second Scrap Book’ (1923), p. 1, as a very 
old hostelry. 

Wyatt WINGRAVE, M.D. 
Hon. Curator, Museum. 


RON SHOES FOR OXEN (clvii. 353, 395, 


413).—When Chesford Bridge, near Kenil- | 
worth, was repaired a few years ago large | 


quantities of small iron plates were found in 
the Avon river. These were the shoes worn by 
cattle and lost when fording the stream, There 
has been a bridge here since Edward I’s time, 
andit carries the ancient Welsh or Bullock 
toad, the route for cattle droves between 
North Wales and London. See Duignan, 
‘Warwickshire Place-Names,’ 42. 
M. D. H. 


oRATIO SHARPE, GOVERNOR OF 

MARYLAND (clvii. 389). — Mr. 
Grwpens will find a pedigree of the Sharpes 
of Woodbridge, Co. Suffolk, in Burke’s 
‘Genealogical and Heraldic Dictionary of the 
Landed Gentry,’ 1850, ii. p. 1228. Margaret 
Beake married William Sharpe, of Beake 
Street, Westminster, Clerk of the Cheque, 
ete., who died Jan. 19, 1722/3. There were 
mine sons and four daughters of this 
marriage. 

Hogarth’s group of this family—a ‘‘ con- 
versation ’’ piece of fifteen figures, is now in 
America, In 1920 I wrote a brochure on this 
picture, with some biographical details con- 
ceming Joshua, Horatio, William and 
Gregory, which were the only four figures 
positively identified. I have only a “file” 
copy of thus brochure, so cannot offer to lend 
one to Mr. Gippens. I think, however, it is 


possible that Mr. Robert C. Vose, 394, Boyls- 
ton Street, Boston, Mass., may be able to help 
him in that matter. 

W. Roserts. 


69, Park Hill S.W.4. 


LAY SUBSIDIES (clvii. 389).—This is too 

vast and elaborate a matter for discussion 
adequately here. But there were certainly 
exemptions from taxation. The subsidies of 
1625-6 were on owners of goods from £3 in 
value upwards (2s. 8d. in the pound) and on 
land from 20s. yearly value (4s. in the 
pound). Aliens and recusants paid double 
rates if assessable, otherwise 8d. each. A 
subsidy on owners of £50 and upwards in 
land and the same in goods was levied in 
14/15 Henry VIII, and was paid by very few 
persons. In two Lancashire Hundreds the 
return was that ‘‘ there is no person inhabit- 
ing whyche is of the said valo™ in goodes of 
Lli or above.’’ An example of earlier date 
is the subsidy of 1332, which was not levied 
on those who, in towns, did not possess goods 
worth 6s., and in counties 10s. ere a large 
proportion of the population escaped 
taxation. 

R. S. B. 


There is a good deal of information regard- 
ing the Subsidy Rolls, etc., in the ‘ Guide to 
Manuscripts preserved in the Public Record 
Office,’ Vol. i. (pp. 111-114), by M. S. 
Giuseppi. It states that 
these are divided into two series “ Clerical ”” 
and “Lay,” and consist of the Rolls of 
Accounts, Assessments, Inquisitions. Certifi- 
cates, and other documents relating to the 
assessing and collection of the Tallages, Caru- 
cages, Scutages, Aids, Subsidies, Loans, 
Benevolences, Contributions. Reliefs  etc., 
granted to the King by Clergy in Convocation, 
or by the Laity in Parliament, or enjoyed by 
him in virtue of the Royal Prerogative or 
ancient prescriptive right. 

The Subsidy properly so called was a tax 
which came into use in the reign of Richard 
II and was not imposed directly on property, 
but on persons according to the reputed value 
of their estates at the rate of 4s. in the pound 
for lands and 2s. 8d. for goods, those for 
aliens being valued at a double rate. In 
addition to the subsidies from the Laity 
granted by Parliament, grants were made by 
the Clergy in Convocation. A subsidy from 
the Clergy was at the rate of 4s. in the pound 
according to the valuations of their livings 
made from time to time. 

The Lay paver was usually raised by Com- 
missioners appointed by the Crown or the great 
Officers of State, but during the Civil War 
between Charies I and his Parliament the 
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latter, having no other sufficient revenue, in- 
troduced the practice of making weekly and 
monthly assessments of a specific sum on the 
several Counties of the kingdom. ; 
As many of the Lay Subsidy Rolls contain 
the names of the persons assessed towards the 
payment of each subsidy, they are extremely 
valuable in the compilation of pedigrees show- 
ing at once the precise hundred and township 
in which the family lived at the time of the 
assessment and also to a certain extent their 
rank and position which may be deduced from 
the amounts paid, 
G. H. W. 


HANDKERCHIEFS COMMEMOR- 

ATING EVENTS (clvii. 333, 377, 394). 
—I have a large silk handkerchief printed 
in colours, ‘‘ Alderman Donkey’s Dream.” 
It is divided into six compartments. 1. The 
invitation by the City Aldermen to King 
William and Queen Adelaide to dine with 
them. 2. A view of the viands viewed by 
two aldermen. 3. Dream of Alderman Don- 
key (the Lord Mayor)) of the Reception by 
the King and Queen and the Banquet. 4. 
Discovery by the Duke of Wellington and 
Sir Robert Peel of a treason plot (a mare’s 
nest). 5. Message from the Duke to the 
Alderman that the dinner would not take 
place. ‘‘ No Luminations, no Show, No 
Dinner!” 6. The Mayoress in a rage with 
a key (the Mayor). ‘‘ The sign of the Cross 


Keys.”’ 
G. D. 
Leeds. 


The following is taken from a recent article 
in the Bazaar on ‘ Old Handkerchiefs for 
Collectors,’ and is of interest :— 

One of the most interesting sidelines is that 
of collecting educational handkerchiefs, Sixty 
years ago these were common. Some were 
printed with pictures of fish and instructions 
on how to catch them, and there were road 
maps, history charts, and arithmetica] rules. 

Portraits were common; one old one, for in- 
stance, shows Queen Anne, full length, and 
underneath, her speech made to Parliament 
in 1710, while another contains the abstract of 
the treaty of Utrecht, 1713. 

P. D. M. 


(ROSSE FAMILY OF CULLOMPTON 

(clvii. 372).—A pedigree, attributed to 
Camden, and dated 1598, of the Crosse or 
Cross family of Charlinch, near Bridgewater, 
formed part of the pedigree of the Cotgreave 
family of Netherleigh, Chester, in the first 
edition of Burke’s ‘Commoners.’ It has 
also been printed in ‘ The Cheshire Sheaf,’ 
Ser, ITI, vol. v. 5 94. When I printed a 
pedigree of the Crosse family of Wigan, 
Chorley and Liverpool (Trans. Hist. Soc. 


Lancs. and Chesh., vol. 1xxiii) I found this 
Charlinch pedigree to be quite untrustworthy 
and could not verify one of the six genera. 
tion which it contains. It appears to have 
been one of the W. S. Spence frauds, ex- 
posed over sixty years ago in ‘N. and Q, 
2S. ix. I do not know if there is any con- 
nection between the Crosse family of 
Cullompton and that of Charlinch, but the 
two places are not very far apart. 


R. S. B. 


YHAPEL OF THE HOLY INNOCENTS, 
CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL (clvii, 
282, 320, 341).—There are two columns in the 
chapel of the Holy Innocents in Canterbury 
Cathedral. One has a shaft that is wreathed 
spirally with mouldings, either wide or 
narrow, and used alternately, thus producing 
a happy play of light and shadow. The shaft 
is terminated by a cushion-shaped capital, on 
one side of which there is a dragon looking 
backwards with a highly complicated wing 
and a tail looped into a double coil. On the 
other side of the capital there is conventional 
foliage. The shaft of the second column is 
covered with rounded leaves, pointing earth- 
wards, overlapping one another, and no doubt 
due to Roman inspiration, for similar orna- 
mentation may be seen on a sepulchral shaft 
that probably formed part of the monument 
of Classicianus; it was found on Tower Hill 
in 1852. Scrolls and foliage adorn the capital, 
but the chief charm of the column lies in the 
restful decoration of the shaft. 


T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


E MONTI, SCULPTOR (clvii. 24, 69, 104, 

* 159, 340).—As Lr.-Cot. WeEtBy agrees 
that Raphael Monti may have prefixed the 
letter ‘‘ E ’’ to his name in some of his works, 
as a compliment to a woman whose name 
began with ‘“‘ E,’”’ I may point out the curious 
fact (possibly without any significance) that 
there was an Italian named Nicholas Monti 
who apparently began his career as a painter 
in Warsaw in 1818, the year when Raphael 
was born. Nicholas was in the habit of sign- 
ing his works ‘‘ Monti,” and sometimes he 
added the initial letter of Eleanora, a woman 
with whom he was in love. It is possible 
that the Monti’s were related, for both of 
them came from the north of Italy, and that 
the same woman is honoured by the painter 
and the sculptor. Or it may be that the 
younger man, also enamoured of a woman 
whose name began with ‘ E,’’ followed the 
example of his distinguished contemporary. 
For no doubt Nicholas was distinguished, as 
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he was asked to paint a portrait of the Czar 


Alexander. 
T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


Two SISTERS WITH THE SAME 
CHRISTIAN NAME (clvii. 333, 376).— 
In some cases two sons or two daughters were 
given the same name in connection with the 
system of leases for two or more lives. 


R. S. B. 


I have met with several instances of the 
above in sixteenth century wills, of which I 
have copied at York more than 1,000 for pub- 
lication by the Thoresby Society, but I kept 
no notes of them, but one child was named 
Richard and the other Richarie. 

The following extracts from Rothwell 
Register (Yorkshire Parish Register Society) 
show that twins were given the same name in 
the sixteenth century :— 

“©1547, December, Johés et Johés fil’ gem- 
elli Johis Sayvell, bapt. fuerunt xv die.”’ 

“1547/8, January, ohanna et Johanna fil’ 
gemelli Radulphi Moore, bapt. fuerunt xv] 


1e. 
“1548, July, Johanna et Johanna fil’ gem- 
elli Thome Storre, bapt. fuerunt xiij die.” 
The same Christian name may have been 
given to a child by a second marriage. 
G. D. Lous. 


LEWIN FAMILY (cliv. 354, 394, 411; also 
see clvii. 278, 358).—At the last reference 
mention is made of William Lewin the 
ornithologist. It may be of interest to state 
here what is said of him by Major Mullens 
and H. Kirke Swann in their ‘ Bibliography 
of British Ornithology,’ pp. 349-350 :— 


Little is known of the life of Lewin except 
that he was elected Fellow of the Linnean 
Society, December 20, 1791, was residing at 
Darenth, Kent, in 1792, and at Hoxton in 1794, 
He probably died at the end of 1795, as his 
name does not appear in the list of Fellows 
of the Linnean Society for 1796, and he is 
termed “ the late” in their Transactions for 
1797. 

Lewin, according to Swainson, was “ the best 
zoological painter, and one of the most prac- 
tical naturalists, of his day.” He was patron- 
ised by the Duchess of Portland (from wltose 
collection he drew the eggs for his greatest 
werk) and various eminent men of his day. 
[A volume containing 90 plates an inscribed 
‘British Bird’s Eggs, painted from the Port- 
land Museum by W. Thos. Lewin,’ is in the 
Westfield Place Library. The figures corres- 
ers mainly to those in ‘The Birds of Great 

ritain, but are far better executed.] He is 
said to have “ generally painted his subjects 
in body colours, upon vellum; his style was 

Id and his colouring powerful, without, in 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


‘general, being highly finished.” 


The birds 
are, however, bady proportioned, and_ the 
colouring in general crude, In addition to his 
well-known plates of birds, he did some clever 
ones of British insects, and published one 
volume of ‘The Insects of Great Britain,’ 
1795, . . John William Lewin, the author and 
artist of the ‘ Birds of New South Wales,’ and 
the ‘Lepidopterous Insects of New South Wales,’ 
was said by Swainson to be a son of W. Lewin, 
but the biography in the ‘ Dict Nat. Biog.’ 
makes him a brother—we think erroneously. 
He had a brother whose name was Thomas. 
It would appear, from the above, that 
William Lewin was not living in 1816, and 
that further authoritative information about. 
him is desirable. 
Hvucu S. 


A PORTSMOUTH MILITARY ACADEMY 

(clvii. 391).—The Naval Academy which 
was opened at Portsmouth Dockyard in 1729 
(not 1722) is to be found in ‘The British 
Fleet ’ (pp. 160-161), by Commander C. N. 
Robinson, R.N. (London, 1894), and in ‘ The 
Story of the Britannia,’ the Training Ship 
for Naval Cadets (pp. 6 et seq.), by Com- 
mander K. P. Statham, R.N. (London, 1904). 
In the latter the Admiralty instructions to 
the Navy Board in regard to the building of 
the Academy are given in extenso. 

W. G. PERRIN. 


BENJAMIN STYLES (clvii. 389). — Ben- 

jamin Haskins Styles was M.P. for Calne 
1727 and sometime of Bowdon Park, Wilts. ; 
he died April 4, 1739, leaving his estate to his 
nephew, Sir Francis Haskins Eyles, 3rd 
Bart., who assumed the additional name of 
Styles. Moor Park was sold to George 
Anson, afterwards Lord Anson. It appears 
that Benjamin was son of Joseph Haskins 
Styles of London by Sarah, dau. of Sir John 
Eyles, Lord Mayor in 1688. 

G. S. G. 


Lect. THOMAS JACKSON (B) (elvii. 
372).—The ‘ New Navy List’ of 1840 
shows this officer as serving in the Coast 
Guard at Barton, with date of appointment 
April 17, 1832. 
H. K. H. 


VAULT STONES (clvii. 372, 411).—In. 
cised and sometimes carved stones were 
laid over vaults in the floor of the church as 
far back as the twelfth century, if not 
earlier. At Secklin there is a good one to 
St. Piat, laid down about 1143, and others at 
Bitton, Bath, 1227; Eperney, France, 1351; 
and Crofton Hacket, Warwick, 1514, besides 
many in Staffordshire particularly. Creeny’s 
‘ Incised Slabs on the of Europe’ 
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Dec! 
illustrates many early ones. In some, such | d’Harcourt, as according to your correspond. a 
as that at Eperney, the incised work is as| ent he was the son of John Alexander de RI 

fine and well executed as upon brass. Medan. It certainly appears to me that A 
E. Gawrnorr, | Harcourt was an alias. This man may | {oth 
have been the father of the three ladies in. | artic 
LAVERY UNDER THE ROMAN | cluded in the Irish Pension List of 1723 whicl 
EMPIRE (clvii. 316, 356, 395, 413).— | Elizabeth, Magdalen, and Uriana de St, Liz | inter 
Lecky’s ‘ Rise and Influence of Rationalism | de Harcourt, though here again I am mysti- 
in Europe,’ ch. vi., contains a discussion of | fied as to whether their surname was really de Ml 
slavery, and cites many authorities. A con-| St. Liz or de Harcourt. Can Mr. Mancuip count 
siderable bibliography is to be found in the | elucidate this enigma for me? | fret 
‘ Encyclopaedia Britannica,’ s.v. ‘ Slavery.’ Marg. de Harcourt evidently refers to turer 
Lawrence a female, Marg.; I know of no male name 
commencing with Marg. The females with eel 
ENCH HARCOURTS IN THE IRISH | their surnames variously spelt Haucquar, — gervi 
PENSION LISTS (clvii. 297, 392, 412). Haucquas, etc., may or may not have been | coat 
—I am much obliged to Mr. Mancufe for the | members of the Harcourt family, who were | and | 
trouble he has taken in his answer to my | besides French refugees, though I consider it | .* 


exceedingly doubtful, as among the fifty or so 


enquiry, though I am by no means convinced 
that any of the Harcourts he names were 
Huguenots, or even Protestants, except the 
two first named on his list, and they were not 
Frenchmen but members of the English 
family. The first one, Lieut. Richard Har- 
court, is undoubtedly the ancestor of the Har- 
courts who were domiciled at Four Mile 
House, near Newhy, for four generations, 
having several other branches in the North of 
Ireland, Canada, Australia and the U.S.A. 
He went to Ireland with William III in 1688 
and was accompanied by two other Harcourts, 
either his brothers or cousins, the Christian 
names of whom, however, I do not know, but 
they probably included a Cornet who sold 
his commission in 1705. It is not known from 
which branch of the English Harcourts the 
above Lieut. Richard Harcourt was 
descended, as all the Irish Harcourts appear 
to have lost their connection therewith. I shall 
be very glad if anyone can inform me of the 
Christian names of the other two members 
of the family by whom he was accompanied, 
and anything else concerning them. 

The second one, named Lieut. Vere Har- 
court, is evidently closely connected with the 
Stanton Harcourt branch in Oxfordshire, 
though the only contemporary Harcourt bear- 
ing the baptismal name of Vere known to me 
was Vere Harcourt, M.D., of Little Walsing- 
ham, Co. Norfolk, who was the second son 
of Vere Harcourt, Archdeacon of Notts. 

With regard to the third name _ men- 
tioned by Mr. Mancufr, namely Lieut.- 
Colonel Oliver d’Harcourt, who served 
in the English Army under William 
III and Queen Anne, he was un- 
doubtedly a Frenchman, but there is no evi- 
dence that he was a Huguenot. I am also 
in doubt whether his original name was 


corruptions in the manner of spelling the sur- 
name which I have hitherto discovered, not 
one approaches these. The Marquis de Har. 
court could not either,in my opinion, have been 
a Harcourt. Edouard Harcourt and Nicolas 
Harcourt of Jersey may have been members of 
the English branch, like other Harcourts who 
are residents there at the present day, their 
names, moreover, being spelt without the pre- 
fix ‘“‘de” or ‘‘d’”’ either makes this highly 
probable, 

Finally, Jean d’Harcourt, residing in 
Edinburgh in 1755, was in all likelihood not 
a Huguenot, as this date is long after the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. She was 
in all probability the Mademoiselle d’Har- 
court residing in Scotland in the eighteenth 
century, conucerning whom an enquiry as to 
who she was, was made in a very early number . 
of ‘N. and Q.,’ but to which query no reply 
was given. She was apparently a wealthy 
visitor, not a refugee, and may indeed have 
been of Scottish birth. 

Do not the Records of the Huguenot Society 
contain the name of a single member of the 
Harcourt family beyond doubt among their 
ranks ? 

Harcovrt-Batu. 


NOON-DAY GUN (clvii. 263, 302, 319, 

334, 358, 410).—I have just had from His 
Grace the Archbishop of Nova Scotia a letter 
in which he states that the daily gun 1s 
regularly fired at the citadel there at 12 noon 
and at 9.30 p.m. There was also, until 
quite recently, fired at Fort Henry, Kingston, 
Ontario, the noon-day gun. I understand 
that this was discontinued during the late 
war. 


FREDERICK JACKSON, M.D., C.M. 
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RMORIAL LIVERY BUTTONS  (clvi. 

443).—No reply having been published 

to this query, the following extract from an 

article in The Morning Post of the year 1901, 

which has been brought to my notice, is of 
interest :— 

It is not easy to ascertain when ornamental 
prass buttons came into general use in this 
country. It is prohem however, that they 
frst became fashionable when the manufac- 
turers of cloth-covered buttons were prohibited 
by a statute of the reign of George I. . . 
the eighteenth century the use of stamped 
metal buttons was generally confined to the 
Services or to those who wore the “ King’s 
coat” and to the “‘ retainers ” of men of rank 
and lineage. . . The cost of making a pair 
of dies (necessarily there must be a pair of 
them. the one for stamping coat buttons, and 
the other for stamping the smaller ones used 
on the waistcoat) varies from 30s. to 7 gs, 

It is stated that the business of one par- 
ticular firm ‘‘ increased 25 per cent. in volume 
after the beginning of hostilities in South 
Africa—a fact which throws a curious side. 
light on the economic effects of a great war.’’ 

If this were the case with regard to the 
South African War, the trade of the button 
maker must have had an immense impetus 
during the years of 1914—1918. 

Messrs, Firmin and Sons carried on this 
business in the Strand from 1777 to 1893, 
and in Conduit Street from 1829 to 1879. 
In 1913 their address was in St. Martin’s 


Lane. 
P. D. M. 


‘ (HILD’S GUIDE AND STEPPING 
STONES TO KNOWLEDGE’ (clvii. 
34).—The blue cover of ‘ Stepping Stones ’ 
is one of my earliest recollections. It was 
compiled by my mother’s friend, Miss Tyrer, 
assistant to Mrs. Rigg, who kept a boarding 
school for girls at Colchester. Miss Tyrer 
married Dr. Norman, a medical practitioner, 
took over the school from Mrs. Rigg, and 
carried it on after her marriage. The dates 
when my mother and aunts were under the 
tuition of Mrs. Rigg and Mrs. Norman were 


1831-1842, 
L. M. Anstey. 


(/HAWED UP (clvii. 334). — The word 
“chaw ” for ‘‘ chew’”’ is, to my know- 
ledge, in common dialect use in North 
Cheshire, and the ‘ English Dialect Diction- 
ary’ states that it is in general dialect use 
in Scotland. England and Ireland, and gives 
instances from many counties. 
This instance, quoted from a private letter, 
evidently meant ‘‘ chewed up ’’ and it seems 
Probable that the writer may have used a 


familiar dialect expression which he would 
not have used in other circumstances. 

The expression may possibly be an 
American one, but it is certainly an English 


one. 
A. W. Boyp. 


ANCIENT LIGHTS (clvii. 173, 210, 249).— 
—Should L. A. be interested in old mural 
notices put up, not to protect ancient lights, 
but for protection against being overlooked, 
he will find this one on the north wall of 
No. 1 New Square, Lincoln’s Inn: 
This wall is built upon 
the ground of Lincolnes 
Inne no windowes are 
to be brocken out 
Without Leave 
1693, 


Originally a huge blank wall, with indi- 
cated spaces for sixteen possible windows 
(four on each of four floors), it has in the 
course of centuries been ‘* brocken ’’—pre- 
sumably with leave—for six windows, and 
there is a small glazed frame on the ground 
level to lighten the darkness of some base- 
ment apartment, 

A. T. W. 


MESNIL (clvii. 353). — The ‘ Diction- 

naire de |’ Académie Francoise’ (Fifth 
Edition, 1881) give wus: ‘‘Ménil s.m. 
Vieux mot qui signifoit Habitation, village, 
hameau, et qui entre dans la composition de 
beaucoup de noms de lieu. Ménil-montant, 
Blanc-ménil.”’ 

The ‘ Petit Larousse Illustré,’ 1913, has: 
““Ménil ou Mesnil (mé-nil) n.m. (du lat. 
manere rester) Maison, Village. (Vieux mot 
qui est resté dans certains noms propres de 
lieux ou de personnes).” 

A. Hurron Rapice, Lv.-cot. 


AVID HOLLIDAY: ANTHONY DOW- 
SON, CALCUTTA, c, 1732 (clvii. 297).— 
Anthony Dowson, ‘‘ Inhabt.,’? was bur. in 
St. John’s Churchyard, Calcutta, 26 Sept., 
1734. 


ROVERBS AND PHRASES OF THE 
DAIRY (clvi. 192, 237, 308, 326; clvii. 

227, 246, 265, 319, 341). — In continuation of 
previous lists: 

Magherafelt for buttermilk, 

Maghera for brandy, 

Tobermore’s a dirty place, 

But Cookstown is a dandy. 

Co. Down, for cows and asses, and 

Co, Antrim for bonny lasses. 


R. Hepcer Wattace. 
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The Library. 


Spanish Documents concerning English Voy- 
ages to the Caribbean 1527-1568. Selected 
from the Archives of the Indies at Seville 
by I. A. Wright (Hakluyt Society). 

‘(HE Hakluyt Society has published few 

documents so truly pertinent both to 

Hakluyt’s work and to their own scope and 

purpose as those contained in this volume. 

Hakluyt himself, as Mrs. Wright remarks, 

would have travelled far to obtain them; 

indeed, but little imagination is needed to en- 
able one to realise how deeply the knowledge 
of the stores of informatian laid up in 

Seville, and the impossibility of access to 

them, must have irked him, Here we have the 

Spanish view, the Spanish reports of Haw- 

kins’s voyages in the Caribbean of which the 

culminating point is the fight at San Juan de 

Ulua, and the escape thence of Hawkins and 

Drake leaving their greatest ship the Jesus, 

to be the spoil of the enemy. Although the com- 

plementary Spanish accounts of the various 
events and actions are of great interest and 
value there is yet more importance, we think, 
in the illustration the story affords of diver- 
ence between the Spanish settlements on the 

{fain and the mother country in regard to 

what was the desirable attitude to take to- 

wards approaching foreigners. The Home 
government, relying on the Fay pronounce- 
ment which made the New World an appan- 
age of Spain, saw in the foreigner merely an 
intruder to be repelled; the colonists saw in 
him mapreenatty for trade, whether by dis- 
posal of their surplus products or by acquisi- 
tion of what he brought—negroes for slaves 
in the principal place. Looking towards Spain, 
mindfu] of account there to be rendered, the 
high authorities on the Caribbean dutifully 
beat off the Englishmen, but not before there 
had been tentative concessions made to them, 
with a view to trading, and some sort of in- 
tercourse set afoot, through the less exalted 
agencies. The best documents are those 
relating the last voyage and the famous fight. 
Before Hawkins penetrated into these seas, 
however,—some forty years before—an English 
ship had found her way into them. She came 
sailing up to the harbour of Santo Domingo, 
sent a pinnace with the master and ten or 
twelve men ashore to make enquiries, but 
departed in haste the day after her coming 
upon a shot being fired at her by the warden 
ot the fortress ‘which guarded the harbour. 
o she was has never been ascertained. 

She related that she had come southwards 

down the American coast, and had Jost her 

pilot by mischance, and found herself at Santo 

Domingo merely by luck. But the Spaniards 

who watched her thought her movements much 

too knowing for such a tale to be true; they 
believed she had expert pilots on board. 

Nevertheless they would have desired further 


touch with her, and the warden was sharply 
criticised for having scared her away. It 1% 
much to be hoped that some future search 
amid the unexplored riches of the Spanish 
archives will reveal her name. It has been 
suggested that she was the Mary Guildford, 
the survivor of John Rut’s two ships, which, 
in that year, made a voyage much such as 
the English ship described, but we are in. 
clined to agree with those who hold that the 
mysterious visitor was of a more warlike 
character. 

The translation of the documents is clear 
and readable: a few, but sufficient, notes are 
appended, and, together with a map of the 
region concerned, we are given a reproduction 
of part of Diego Homem’s map of 1568. Mra, 
pada, ah Introduction is very much to be com. 
mended. 


Volkskundliche Bibliographie fiir die Jahre 
1923 und 1924. Edited by Prof. E. Hoftman- 
Krayer for the Verband Deutscher Vereine 
fiir Volkskunde. (Walter de Gruyter and 
Co., Berlin and Leipzig). 


7 bibliography should be of great value 
to all interested in folk-lore. In its 49% 
pages are indexed some 700 publications from 
the principal countries of the world, including 
* Notes and Queries,’ which deal wholly or in 
part with every aspect of folk-lore. The main 
portion of the book is arranged by subjects 
under such headings as beliefs, music, legend 
stories and fairy-tales, names, speech, f 
and drink and so on, There is also an 
alphabetic list of authors and a Suchregister 
as well as a list of the publications which have 
been indexed. The publication is in arrears 
and Prof. Hoffman-Krayer complains of the 
lack of paid full-time helpers. Nearly the 
whole of the indexing work is done by volun- 
tary helpers in the different countries. Vol- 
— for the years 1917 to 1922 are still obtain- 
able. 


Notices to CORRESPONDENTS. 


We cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately. 

Approved ‘ Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always to 
give their names and addresses, for the infor- 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication. 

When sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are re 
quested to put in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page of 
& to which the letter refers, 

WHEN answering a query, or referring to an 
article to which has already appeared, corres 
pondents are requested to give within paren 
theses—immediately after the exact heading— 
the numbers of the series, volume, and ne 
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